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CHAP. XIII.

annexed Wales, Cumbria, and part of Ireland, had
obtained a prerogative great if not uncontrolled, and
exercised no doubtful sway through every corner of their
country. Both had won their successes by the concen-
tration on that single object of their whole personal
activity, and by the skilful use of every device whereby
their feudal rights, personal, judicial, and legislative, could
be applied to fetter the vassal. Meantime the German
monarch, whose utmost efforts it would have needed to
tame his fierce barons and maintain order through wide
territories occupied by races unlike in dialect and customs,
had been struggling with the Lombard cities and the
Normans of South Italy, and had been for full two
centuries the object of the unrelenting enmity of the
Roman pontiff. And in this latter contest, by which
more than by any other the fate of the Empire was
decided, he fought under disadvantages far greater than
his brethren in England and France. William the
Conqueror had defied Hildebrand, William Rufus had
resisted Anselm; but the Emperors Henry the Fourtn
and Barbarossa had to cope with prelates who were
Hildebrand and Anselm in one; the spiritual heads of
Christendom as well as the primates of their special realm,
the Empire. And thus, while the ecclesiastics of Ger-
many were a body more formidable from their possessions
than those of any other European country, and enjoying
far larger privileges, the Emperor could not, or could
with far less effect, win them over by invoking against the
Pope that national feeling which made the cry of Gallican
liberties so welcome even to the clergy of France.
After _repeated defeats, each more crushing than the
last, the imperial power, so far from being able to look
down on the papal, could not even maintain itself on an